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CHAPTER XLVII. FLORENCE BIDS FAREWELL 
TO HER LOVERS. 


‘* MAMMA, had you not better take me 
back to Cheltenham at once ?” 

“Has that unfortunate young man 
written to you ?” 

“Yes, The young man whom you call 
unfortunate has written. Of course I 
} cannot agree to have him so called. And 
to tell the truth I don’t think he is so 
very unfortunate. He has got a girl who 
really loves him, and that I think is a step 
- to happiness.” 

Every word of this was said by Florence 
as though with the purpose of provoking 
\\ her mother; and so did Mrs. Mountjoy 
|! feel it. But behind this purpose there was 
( that other fixed resolution to get Harry at 
last accepted as her husband, and perhaps 
the means taken were the best. Mrs. 
> Mountjoy was already beginning to feel 
that there would be nothing for her but 
to give up the battle, and to open her 
motherly arms to Harry Annesley. Sir 
Magnus had told her that M. Grascour 
would probably prevail. M. Grascour was 
said to be exactly the man likely to be 
effective with such a girl as Florence. 
That had been the last opinion expressed 
by Sir Magnus. But Mrs, Mountjoy had 
it found no comfort in it. Florence was going 
i to have her own way. Her mother knew 
} that it was so, and was very unhappy. 
i But she was still anxious to continue a 
|) weak, ineffective battle. “It was very im- 
} pertinent of him writing,” she said. 

“When he was going to America for 
years! Dear mamma, do put yourself in 
my place, 
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How was it possible that he 
should not write ?” 
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“A young man has no business to come : 
and insinuate himself into a family in that 
way. And then, when he knows he is not } 


welcome to open a correspondence.” 

‘*But, mamma, he knows that he is 
welcome. If he had gone to America 
without writing to me——! Oh, it would 
have been impossible! I should have gone 
after him !” 

* No ;—no ;—never !” 


“Tam quite in earnest, mamma. But 


it is no good talking about what could not 


have taken place.” 

“ We ought to have prevented you from 
receiving or sending letters.” 
Mountjoy touched on a subject on which 


the practice of the English world has been } 


much altered during the last thirty or forty 
years,—perhaps we may say fifty or sixty 
years. Fifty years ago young ladies were 
certainly not allowed to receive letters as 
they chose, and to write them, and to 
demand that this practice should be carried 
on without any supervision from their 
elder friends. It is now usually the case 
that they do so. A young lady before 
she falls into a correspondence with a 
young man, is expected to let it be under- 
stood that she does so. But she does not 
expect that his letters, 
going, shall be subject to any espial, and 
she generally feels that the option of obey- 
ing or disobeying the instructions given 
to her rests with herself. Practically the 
use of the post-office is in her own hands. 
And, as this spirit of self-conduct has 
grown up, the morals and habits of our 
young ladies have certainly not deteriorated. 
In America they carry latch-keys, and walk 
about with young gentlemen as young 
gentlemen walk about with each other. 
In America the young ladies are as well 
behaved as with us,—as well behaved 
as they are in some continental countries 
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in which they are still watched close 
till they are given up as brides to hus- 
bands with whom they have had no 
means of becoming acquainted. Whether 
the latch-key system, or that of free 
correspondence, may not rob the flowers 
of some of that delicate aroma which we 
used to appreciate, may be a question ; 
but then it is also a question whether there 
does not come something in place of it 
which in the long run is found to be more 
valuable. Florence, when this remark was 
made as to her own power of sending and 
receiving letters, remained silent,but looked 
very firm. She thought that it would have 
been difficult to silence her after this 
fashion. ‘Sir Magnus could have done 
it, at any rate, if I had not been able.” 
“Sir Magnus could have done nothing, 
I think, which would not have been within 
your power. But it is useless talking of 
this. Will you not take me back to 


England, so as to prevent the necessity of 
Harry coming here ?” 

“Why should he come ?” 

* Because, mamma, I intend to see my 
future husband before he goes from me for 
so great a distance, and for so long a time. 
Don’t you feel any pity for me, mamma ?” 


“Do you feel pity for me?” 

“ Because one day you wish me to marry 
my cousin Scarborough, and the next Mr. 
Anderson, and then the next M. Grascour? 
How can I pity you for that? It is all 
done because you have taken it in your 
head to think ill of one whom I believe to 
be especially worthy. You began by dis- 
liking him; because he interfered with 
your plans about Mountjoy. I never would 
have married my cousin Mountjoy. He 
is not to my taste, and he is a gambler. 
But you have thought that fou could do 
what you liked with me.” 

“Tt has always been for your own 
happiness.” 

“ But I must be the judge of that. How 
could I be happy with any of these men 
seeing that I do not care for them in the 
least? It would be utterly impossible for 
me to have myself married to either of 
them. To Harry Annesley I have given 
myselt altogether ; but you, because you 
are my mother, are able to keep us apart. 
Do you not pity me for the sorrow and 
trouble which I must suffer ?” 

“IT suppose a mother always pities the. 
sufferings of a child.” 

“And removes them when she can do 
so. But now, mamma, is he to come here 
or will you take me back to England ?” 





This was a question which Mrs. Mount- 
joy found it very difficult to answer. On the 
spur of the moment she could not answer 
it, as it would be necessary that she should 
first consult Sir Magnus. Could Sir Magnus 
undertake to confine her daughter within 
the precincts of the embassy, and to ex- 
clude the lover during such time as Harry 
Annesley might remain in Brussels? As 
she thought of the matter in her own room, 
she conceived that there would be great 
difficulty. All the world of Brussels 
would become aware of what was going 
on. The young lady would endeavour 
to get out, and could only be constrained 
by the co-operation of the servants; and 
the young gentleman in his endeavours 
to get in could only be prevented by the 
assistance of the police. Dim ideas pre- 
sented themselves to her mind of further 
travel. But wherever she went there 
would be a post-office, and she was aware 
that the young man could pursue her much 
quicker than she could fly. How good it 
would be that in such an emergency she 
might have the privilege of locking her 
daughter up in some convent! And yet it 
must be a Protestant convent, as all things 
savouring of the Roman Catholic religion 
were abhorrent to her. Altogether, as she 
thought of her own condition and that of 
her daughter, she felt that the world was 
sadly out of joint. 

“Coming here, is he?” said Sir Magnus. 
“ Then he will just have to go back again 
as wise as he came.” 

“But can you shut your doors against 
him ?” 

“Shut my doors!* Of course I can. 
He'll never be able to get his nose in here 
if once an order has been given for his ex- 
clusion. Who’s Mr. Annesley? I don’t 
suppose he knows an Englishman in 
Brussels.” 

“ But she will go out to meet him.” 

“What! in the streets?” said Sir 
Magnus in horror. 

“T fear she would.” 

“By George! She must be astiff-necked 
one if she’ll do that.” Then Mrs, Mountjoy 
with tears in her eyes began to explain || 
with very many epithets that her daughter 
was the best girl in all the world. She 
was entirely worthy of confidence. Those 
who knew her were aware that no better- 
behaved young woman could exist. She 
was conscientious, religious, and _high- 
principled. “But she'll go out in the 
streets and walk with a young man when 
all her friends tell her not. Is that her 
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idea of religion?” Then Mrs. Mountjoy 
with some touch of anger in the tone of her 
voice said that she would return to England 
and carry her daughter with her. ‘“ What 
the deuce can I do, Sarah, when the young 
lady is so unruly? I can give orders to 
have him shut out, and can take care that 
they are obeyed. But I cannot give orders 
to have hershut in. I should be making 
her a prisoner, and everybody would talk 
about it. In that matter you must give 
her the orders ;—only you say that she 
would not comply with them.” 

On the following day Mrs. Mountjoy in- 
formed her daughter that they would go 
back to.Cheltenham. She did not name 
an immediate day, because it would be well, 
she thought, to stave off the evil hour. Nor 
did she name a distant day, because were 
she to do so the terrible evil of Harry 
Annesley’s arrival in Brussels would not be 
prevented. At first she wished to name 
no day ; thinking that it would be a good 
thing to cross Harry on the road. But 
here Florence was too strong for her, and 
at last a day was fixed. In a week’s time 
they would take their departure and go 
home by slow stages. With this arrange- 
ment Florence expressed herself well- 
pleased, and of course made Harry ac- 
quainted with the probable time of their 
arrival. 

M. Grascour, when he heard that the day 
had been suddenly fixed for the departure 
of Mrs. Mountjoy and her daughter, not 
unnaturally conceived that he himself was 
the cause of the ladies’ departure. Nor did 
he on that account resign all hope. The 
young lady’s mother was certainly on his 
side, and he thought it quite possible that 
were he to appear in England he might be 
successful. But when he had heard of her 
coming departure, of course it was neces- 
sary that he should say some special fare- 
well, He dined one evening at the British 
Embassy, and took an opportunity during 
the evening of finding himself alone with 
Florence. ‘‘And so, Miss Florence,” he said, 
“you and your estimable mamma are about 
to return to England ?” 

“We have been here a very long time, 
and are going home at last.” 

“It seems to me but the other day when 
you came,” said M. Grascour with all a 
lover’s eagerness, 

“Tt was in autumn, and the weather 
was quite mild and soft. Now we are in 
the middle of January.” 

“I suppose so. But still the time 
has gone only too rapidly. The heart 











can hardly take account of days and 
weeks.” As this was decidedly lover’s talk, 
and was made in terms which even a 
young lady cannot pretend to misunder- 
stand, Florence was obliged to answer it in 
some manner equally direct. And now she 
was angry with him. She had informed 
him that she was in love with another man. 
In doing so she had done much more than 
the necessity of the case demanded, and 
had told him, as the best way of silencing 
him, that which she might have been expected 
to keep as her own secret. And yet here 
he was, talking to her about his heart! 
She made him no immediate answer, but 
frowned at him and looked stern. It was 
clear to her intelligence that he had no 
right to talk to her about his heart after 
the information she had given him. “I 
hope, Miss Mountjoy, that I may look for- 
ward to the pleasure of seeing you when 
I go over to England.” 

“But we don’t live in London, or near 
it. We live down in the country,—at 
Cheltenham.” 

“Distance would be nothing.” 

This was very bad and must be stopped, 
thought Florence. ‘I suppose I shall be 
married by that time. I don’t know where 
we may live, but I shall be very happy to 
see you if you call.” 

She had here made a bold assertion, and 
one which M. Grascour did not at all 
believe. He was speaking of a visit which 
he might make perhaps in a month or six 
weeks, and the young lady told him that 
he would find her married! And yet, as 
he knew very well, her mother and her 
uncle and her aunt were all opposed to this 
marriage. And she spoke of it without a 
blush, without any reticence! Young 
ladies were much emancipated, but he did 
not think that they generally carried their 
emancipation so far as this. ‘I hope not 
that,” he said. 

“‘T don’t know why you should be so 
ill-natured as to hope it. The fact is, 
M. Grascour, you don’t believe what I told 
you the other day. Perhaps as a young 
lady I ought not to have alluded to it, but 
I do so in order to set the matter at rest 
altogether. Of course I can’t tell when 
you may come. If you come quite at once 
I shall not be married.” 


** No ;—not married.” 

* But I shall be as much engaged as is 
possible for a girl to be. I have given my 
word, and nothing will make me false to 
it. I don’t suppose you will come on my 
account,” 
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“Solely on your account.” 

“Then stay at home. I am quite in 
earnest ;—and now I must say good-bye.” 

She departed and left him seated alone 
on the sofa. He at first told himself that 
she was unfeminine. There was a hard 
way with her of talking about herself 
which he almost pronounced to be unlady- 
like. An unmarried girl should, he 
thought, under no circumstances speak of 
the gentleman to whom her affections had 
been given as Miss Mountjoy spoke of 
Mr. Annesley. But nevertheless he would 
sooner possess her as his own wife than 
any other girl he had ever met. Some- 
thing of the real passion of unsatisfied 
love made him feel chill at his heart. Who 
was this Harry Annesley for whom she 
professed so warm a feeling? Her mother 
declared Harry Annesley to be a scape- 
grace, and something of the story of a 
discreditable midnight street quarrel be- 
tween him and the young lady’s cousin 
had reached his ears. He did not suppose 
it to be possible that the young lady could 
actually get married without her mother’s 
co-operation, and therefore he thought that 
he still would go to England. In one 
respect he was altogether untouched. If 
he could ultimately succeed in marrying 
the young lady, she would not be a bit the 
worse as his wife because she had been 
attached to Harry Annesley. That was a 
kind of folly which a girl could very quickly 
get over when she had not been allowed to 
have her own way. Therefore upon the 
whole he thought that he would go to 
England. 

But the parting with Anderson had also 
to be endured and must necessarily be 
more difficult. She owed him a debt for 
having abstained, and she could not go 
without paying the debt by some expression 
of gratitude. That she would have done 
so had he kept aloof was a matter of course; 
but equally a matter of course was it that 
he would not keep aloof. ‘I shall want 
to see you for just five minutes to-morrow 
morning before you take your departure,” 
he said in a lugubrious voice during her 
last evening. 

He had kept his promise to the very 
letter, mooning about in his desolate 
manner very conspicuously. The desola- 
tion had been notorious, and very painful 
to Florence ;—but the’ promise had been 
kept and she was grateful. “Oh, certainly ; 
if you wish it,” she said. 

“I do wish it.” Then he made an 
appointment, and she promised to keep it. 





It was in the ball-room, a huge chamber 
very convenient for its intended purpose, 
and always handsome at night-time; but 
looking as desolate in the morning as did 
poor Anderson himself. He was stalking 
up and down the long room when she 
entered it, and being at the further end 
stalked up to her and addressed her with 
words which he had chosen for the purpose. 
“Miss Mountjoy,” he said, “you found 
me here a happy, lighthearted young 
man.” 

“T hope I leave you, soon to be the same 
in spite of this little accident.” 

He did not say that he was a blighted 
being, because the word had, he thought, 
become ridiculous ; but he would have used 
it had he dared, as expressing most accu- 
rately his condition. 

“A cloud has passed over me and its 
darkness will never be effaced. It has 
certainly been your doing.” 

“Oh, Mr. Anderson, what can I say ?” 

“T have loved before,—but never like 
this.” 

* And so you will again.” 

“Never! When I declare that, I expect 
my word to be respected.” He paused for 
an answer, but what could she say? She 
did not at all respect his word on such a 
subject, but she did respect his conduct. 
** Yes ; I call upon you to believe me when 
I say that for me all that is over. But it 
can be nothing to you.” 

“Tt will be very much to me.” 

“T shall go on in the same disconsolate 
miserable way. I suppose I shall stay 
here, because I shall be as well here as 
anywhere else. I might move to Lisbon ; 
—but what good would that do me? Your 
image would follow me to whatever capital 
I might direct my steps. But there is one 
thing you can do.” Here he brightened 
up, putting on quite an altered face. 

“T will do anything, Mr. Anderson,—in 
my power.” 

“ Tf,—if,—if you should change.” 

“T shall never change,” she said with 
an angry look. 

“Tf you should change, I think you 
should remember the promise you exacted 
and the fidelity with which it has been 
kept.” 

“IT do remember it.” 

“ And then I should be allowed to come 
again and have my chance. Wherever I 
may be, at the court of the Shah of Persia 
or at the Chinese capital, I will instantly 
come. I promised you when you asked 
me. Will you not now promise me?” 
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“T cannot promise anything—so im- 
possible.” 

“Tt will bind you to nothing but to let 
me know that Mr. Henry Annesley has 
gone his way.” But she had to explain to 
him that it was impossible she should 
make any promise founded on the idea 
that Mr. Henry Annesley should ever go 
any way in which she would not accom- 
pany him. With that he had to be as well 
satisfied as the circumstances of the case 
would admit, and he left her with an 
assurance not intended to be quite audible 
that he was and ever should be a blighted 
individual. 

When the carriage was at the door Sir 
Magnus came down into the hall full of 
smiles and good-humour, but at that 
moment Lady Mountjoy was saying a last 
word of farewell to her relatives in her 
own chamber. ‘Good-bye, my dear; I 
hope you will get well through all your 
troubles.” This was addressed to Mrs. 
Mountjoy. “And as for you, my dear,” 
she said, turning to Florence, “if you 
would only contrive to be a little less stiff- 
necked, I think the world would go easier 
with you.” 

“T think my stiff neck, aunt, as you 
call it, is what I have chiefly to depend 
upon ;—I mean in reference to other advice 
than mamma’s. Good-bye, aunt.” 

‘‘Good-bye, Florence.” And the two 
parted, hating each other as only female 
enemies can hate. But Florence, when 
she was in the carriage, threw herself on 
to her mother’s neck and kissed her. 


SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
NO. IV. THE RECTOR. 

THE Rev. Francis Northborough B.D., 
our rector, had, at one time, held a fellow- 
ship at Barabbas College, Cambridge ; 
which fellowship, together with a tutor- 
ship, he gave up when the living of 
Shillingbury became vacant by the death 
of Dr. Unwin. Shillingbury was the great 
prize of the college. Its great tithes were 
a sort of retiring pension after which the 
fellows especially longed, as the solace of 
those days of ease and seclusion, which 
ought to mark the close of a life spent in 
the wearing course of college routine. 
Seeing that the duties in question occupied 
only three hours a day for about six months 
in the year, it was perhaps a little strange 
that the fellows should wear out so fast as 
they did. When any fairly good living 
belonging to the college became vacant, 





there was always some overworked fellow 
ready to step into it, but there would be 
half-a-dozen to the fore should the living 
happen to be Shillingbury. For more 
than forty years Dr. Unwin had held it, 
and he had seen more than one generation 
of expectants pass away before him. At 
last he followed his predecessors over to 
the majority, and Mr. Northborough, as 
senior fellow, succeeded him. 

To anyone not in the secret it would 
have appeared that Mr. Northborough’s 
position as fellow, tutor, and dean of 
Barabbas was one which might well have 
satisfied the ambition of a moderate man. 
He had the prettiest rooms in Barabbas, 
his friends used to say in all Cambridge. 
From the lovely oriel window of his room 
one looked over the velvety lawn, flanked 
by grey moss-grown balusters of stone, 
down to the Cam flowing sleepily along 
under the towering trees of the gardens on 
either side. In spring the delicate lilac of 
the wistaria, and in autumn the burning 
red of the virginia-creeper, lightened up 
the sombre hue of the crumbling walls. 
As to furniture and arrangement the rooms 
were comfort itself. The dinner at the 
high table was good enough, and the 
cellar of the combination-room was above 
criticism. 

Francis Northborough had come up as a 
scholar from a small country school. He 
came out fourth wrangler ir a famous year 
—Nudgebury’s year. The names stood, 
Nudgebury, Clocker, Dix, Northborough, 
and the last-named was, in less than six 
months, elected to a fellowship at Barabbas. 
He took an active part in college work ; 
and gradually as the old fellows dropped 
off, the college offices showed a tendency 
to unite themselves in his person. He 
became dean and bursar, and as a matter 
of fact ruled the college as completely, 
though perhaps not as despotically, as a 
certain great man ruled a certain great 
college which lay hard by. His income 
was ample, though perhaps not so large 
as that of the rector of Shillingbury. 
His position, to a man who dearly loved to 
rule the roast, seemed to give all that 
could be desired. Still he was not happy, 
still he listened attentively to every rumour 
which reached him of Dr. Unwin’s failing 
health; waiting, not very patiently, for 
that attack of bronchitis which should 
vacate the living ; for Dr. Unwin had had 
bronchitis every winter as long as the 
memory of man went back. 

Naturally it will be asked where lay the 
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reason of this discontent with a destiny 
seemingly so enviable. There was athorn 
in Mr. Northborough’s cushion, a very 
sharp one too, and it will be best, I think, 
to tell the story of its origin before I go on 
further. 

Fifteen years after Northborough’s elec- 
tion to his fellowship, the professorship of 
recurring decimals became vacant. It 
was well known that Northborough would 
be a candidate. Every Master of Arts had 
a vote for the appointment, and before long 
his address found its way to half the country 
parsonages of England. For some time it 
seemed as if he would be returned un- 
opposed ; but they who reasoned so, reasoned 
without complete knowledge of the work- 
ing of the clerical mind. ‘One of the 
junior fellows of Barabbas was the Rev. 
Thompson White, a young man of prominent 
piety and a mouthpiece of Evangelical 
Christianity ;.and he, thinking perhaps that 
Northborough held offices enough already, 
announced himself as a candidate also, and 
set to work to induce the electors to reject 
his opponent’s claims to the professorship 
in favour of his own. Now to a man who 


was not very scrupulous this was not a 
difficult task, seeing that the electors were, 


nine tenths of them, country parsons ; for, 
in his early days, Northborough had en- 
joyed the reputation of holding extremely 
liberal opinions in religious matters. He 
had been a member of a discussion society 
which used to meet to hear an essay read, 
and deliberate thereon afterwards. With 
some little trouble Mr. White got hold 
of one of Northborough’s papers, and with- 
out difficulty managed to extract from it 
heresy enough to have sent the writer to 
the stake in the good old days. A circular 
embodying all these horrors, accompanied 
by appropriate observations, was sent round 
to the electors, asking pertinently whether 
a man who had spoken in such terms of 
baptismal regeneration was fitted to teach 
recurring decimals in a Christian univer- 
sity. Tothe lay mind it did not seem that 
Northborough’s early theological opinions 
had much to do with his capacity as a 
teacher of mathematics ; but this was not 
the view the country divines took of the 
matter, for on the day of the election 
Northborough was several hundred votes 
behind his honourable opponent. 

During the contest, of course the issue of 
the fateful circular was much discussed. No 
one knew who had sent it, and Mr. White 
said one day in public that such a step, 
whatever might have been the prompting 





motives, was deeply to be regretted ; but 
very shortly a friend of Northborough’s 
brought to him the envelope in which his 
own particular circular had been enclosed ; 
and if the handwriting upon it was not that 
of the Rev. Thompson White, it was a very 
clever forgery indeed 

Though he was not the man to cry out 
of his wounds, Northborough felt this stab 
in the back very keenly. To live in the 
same college, to dine at the same table with 
the man who had dealt it, would be 
intolerable. 

A month ago he had longed for no better 
fate than to finish his days within the walls 
of Barabbas. Now the place was hateful to 
him, and he only thought how he might 
get away fromit. The rectory of Shilling- 
bury was a very good one, and Dr. Unwin 
was very old. Up to this time he had never 
dreamt of Shillingbury or any other country 
preferment. In fancy he had built for 
himself a very different Castle of Indo- 
lence, but Mr. White’s machinations had 
swept all this into nothingness. After a 
very short debate he decided to accept the 
living, which would certainly be offered to 
him, whenever Dr. Unwin should be taken 
to a better world. 

Dr. Unwin lingered on for four years after 
the election, and then Francis Northborough 
turned his back upon Barabbas College for 
ever, and began, rather late in life perhaps, 
the career of a parish priest. I cannot say 
that the first impressions of the parishioners 
concerning the new rector were favourable. 
Personally he was a tall, handsome, florid 
man with an imposing presence, his style of 
preaching was pleasant, and his voice was 
loud and resonant. Judged by his look 
and his voice, the rector might have passed. 
It was when his parishioners came to meet 
him face to face that they found there was 
something about him—no one could exactly 
define what it was—which they did not 
like. When you entered a room where he 
was it was like going into the presence of 
an iceberg, and if you ventured to make a 
remark, you would become conscious imme- 
diately afterwards that you had just made 
a fool of yourself. Anything which the 
rector might say to you would assuredly 
tend to deepen rather than to dispel this 
impression. You always felt as if he were 
treating you as he used to treat under- 
graduates who had been summoned before 
him for misdemeanour, and the happiest 
moment of your interview was the one 
when the door closed behind you. 

If the rector had been ambitious to make 
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himself a name as an active minister, he 
could not have set to work in a more 
favourable field. It is the fashion in these 
days of ecclesiastical activity to speak of 
the Church as a Church dormant rather 
than militant during the period I am 
writing about. I do not know if this 
assertion be universally true; but it cer- 
tainly describes accurately the state of 
things in Shillingbury during Dr. Unwin’s 
pastorate. Then the slumber of the Church 
was deep and tranquil. The old rector was 
withered in person, tottering in gait, and 
inaudible in voice; and Mr. Wix, the curate, 
strongly resembled ‘him in all these. When 
the two old men used to creep about the 
sunny paths of the rectory garden on 
warm afternoons, they reminded one of two 
ancient rooks, now grown too decrepit for 
nest building in the swinging branches of 
the lofty elms, and doomed to consume the 
weary days of their decline hopping about 
at the foot of the trees, high up in which 
their noisy descendants built and bred. 
Mr. Northborough was an active man 
in the prime of life, and everybody looked 
for some change on his coming into 
residence; but the change in matters 
spiritual was not very great. The taste 
for Gothic architecture and the earnestness 
of these latter days slept along with the 
rest of the Church. The restorer was not 
sent for in hot haste to lay hands upon 
our parish church. The high pews, com- 
fortably cushioned and curtained, remained 
intact. The organ gallery, a huge structure 
blocking up the lovely tower arch, where 
Jonas Harper used to preside on Sundays 
over a choir of very old men and very 
young boys; the Lion and the Unicorn onone 
side of the chancel, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Belief, and the Ten Commandments,executed 
in yellow letters on a chocolate ground, on 
the other, were left to adorn the sacred 
edifice. I think the only change worth 
notice was the substitution of evening 
service for afternoon during the summer 
months, and the performance of morning 
prayer on Ascension Day, a festival hitherto 
unnoticed in our parish, It was when we 
came to meet our new rector in his 
temporal capacity of chairman of the vestry, 
charity trustee, and in various other ex- 
officio positions that we began to see how 
widely he differed from the old one. Dr. 
Unwin used to let us go on in our own 
way, and I dare say he sometimes suffered 
his own rights to be invaded rather than 
set up a shadow of opposition; but we 
soon discovered that our new minister 











was one who knew how to take care of 
himself. 

I once heard a good parson declare with 
tears of emotion in his eyes that the 
Church of England must be the true 
Church, otherwise she would surely have 
perished from the lukewarmness and 
corruption of her ministry during the 
century now happily passed away. I did 
not quite see the force of the parson’s logic, 
but I forebore to gainsay his dictum, for 
I could see that this belief was a source of 
real happiness to him. I thought much 
about his words; and I came to the con- 
clusion that, let the Church of England be 
the true Church or not, she must at any 
rate be endowed with strong powers of 
vitality, otherwise she would never have 
prospered as she has under a system 
of preferment like that which sent the 
Rev. Francis Northborough to be rector 
of Shillingbury. 

In making this statement I do not 
wish to say a word against the rector as a 
man. It was not his fault that the Church 
was ready to employ in directing a parish 
of three thousand souls, half of them 
Dissenters, 2 man who had passed his best 
years in teaching and examining Cambridge 
undergraduates, a man whose orthodoxy 
was so imperfect that he could not be 
trusted to lecture on recurring decimals. 
He was probably quite as good as the 
average college fellow who takes -a living 
after a spell of tutorial work. They are all 
infected with donnishness, whether they 
come from Unity or from St. Kittywakes. 
Of course there must be donnishness im a 
university ; a seat of learning without it is 
“ unthinkable,” and loses its raison d’étre ; 
but as a rule donnishness does not help 
the parson of a country parish to get on 
with his people. 

As a matter of fact a college fellow who 
goes to take charge of a parish is as much 
a stranger to the ways and thoughts, the 
wants and troubles of the poor, as if he 
were a stray denizen of another planet. 
He will manage to lay “ our dear brother ” 
in his last resting-place as effectively as 
any other duly ordained minister, but he 
will find himself hopelessly at sea if he 
be called upon to give to “our dear brother” 
spiritual consolation in sickness, or temporal 
counsel in any worldly trouble. The 
Rev. Francis Northborough was as little 
fitted to talk to the poor of Gander’s 
End, the St. Giles’s of our parish, as the 
Rev. Jabez Roker, the Wesleyan minister, 
would have been to rule St. Barabbas 
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College, Cambridge. He was cold, me- 
thodical, and unsympathetic. His friends 
used to say he was a kind-hearted man, 
and certainly he would give his bounty 
when he was convinced that the case 
he was called upon to aid was a deserving 
one. Apropos of this his enemies were 
wont to declare that this convincing process 
took so long that, as often as not, the 
applicant would solve the question by 
going off to another world before the 
rector could be persuaded to loosen his 
purse-strings. He was a strictly upright 
and honourable man, though the hostile 
persons above-mentioned used to affirm 
that he had a way of demanding his rights 
very much like that practised by a gentle- 
man one sometimes sees on the stage, 
dressed in a yellow gaberdine, and carrying 
in his hand a pair of scales and a large 
carving-knife. The rector demanded his 
full rights, and I suppose people who do 
this always are unpopular. 

It was not long before he let those about 
him see that the slipshod and happy-go- 
lucky way of doing things would no more 
be tolerated ; and that he had not been 
studying exact science all his life, and been 
placed fourth wrangler of his year, for 
nothing. Indeed, before he came into 
residence he found scope for the exercise of 
his corrective faculty, and this proved to 
be in the thorny field of clerical dilapi- 
dations. Dr. Unwin’s executors, as soon 
as the old man was dead, sent at once to 
the rectory a bricklayer and a carpenter, 
who made fast a few bricks and tiles and 
put up some palings here and a gate-post 
there, and then the executors, good easy 
men, fancied that their duty was done, and 
that no farther claim for dilapidations could 
be made; but this was not Mr. North- 
borough’s way of doing business. An 
ecclesiastical surveyor was sent in, and his 
report, when it reached the late rector’s 
representatives, made them open their eyes 
very wide indeed. There was a tottering 
buttress on the north side of the chancel ; 
many of the window-frames in the rectory 
were worm-eaten. There was a settlement 
in the north-west gable, and the roof of the 
tithe-barn wasin a ruinous condition. The 
estimates for these repairs came to many 
more pounds than the executors had spent 
shillings. They made many protests and 
remonstrances ; but the new rector had the 
law on his side, and he soon gave his 
opponents to understand that he meant to 
have the work done in a proper manner 
and without delay. 





In Dr. Unwin’s time we managed to get 
through our parish busiaess without much 
trouble, because he left everything to 
Anthony Tuck, one of Lawyer Merridew’s 
clerks. He did all the churchwardens’ 
and overseers’ accounts, and acted also as 
Dr. Unwin’s steward for the tithe pay- 
ments and the glebe rents ; but at the first 
vestry meeting he attended, our new rector 
objected to the irregularity we had hitherto 
committed in paying Anthony’s salary of 
twenty pounds a year out of the highway 
rate. The rector had parish law at his 
fingers’-ends, and when some of the rate- 
payers, aghast at the idea of having to put 
such unwonted strain on their calculating 
powers, asked how the parish work was to 
be done, he blandly replied that the rate- 
payers, who were liable to be called upon 
to fili parish offices, must do the work, or 
pay for the doing of it themselves. The 
payment must certainly not come out of 
the rates. 

Poor Anthony lost his other employment 
too, for Mr. Northborough acted as his 
own man of business. Dr. Unwin had 
always let his glebe on very easy terms on 
condition that his tenants should not bother 
him about repairs, and this form of tenure 
may have had something to do with the 
deplorable state of the tithe-barn when the 
new rector came into possession. The 
latter had already gained some experience 
of land management as bursar of Barabbas, 
and when he walked over his glebe and 
compared the acreage with the figures of 
the rents, he said it was very much underlet. 
The condition of the premises too told him 
that Dr. Unwin’s plan of letting the tenants 
do the repairs, meant that repairs would 
not be done at all. So he relieved his 
tenants of this duty, taking it into his own 
hands, and raised his rents twenty per cent. 
He carried out his part of the contract to 
the letter. He drained pastures, built 
cattle-yards, and did all that any tenant in 
reason could ask for. His tenants prospered 
in spite of the addition to their rents, but 
after all he was not popular amongst them, 
and you could not talk ten minutes with 
any one of them without hearing something 
about how times were changed for the 
worse since the poor old doctor's time. 

Theco-operative bogey had not then arisen 
to vex the souls of the retail tradesmen, 
but in this matter the rector was in advance 
of his age. Before he had been with us a 
month he discovered that groceries and 
other articles of common consumption were 
very dear in Shillingbury ; or at least that 
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the rector was expected to pay very high 
prices for them. Mr. Figgins, our leading 
purveyor, received one evening a polite 
invitation to wait upon the rector, and 
when he was ushered into the library, Mr. 
Northborough blandly laid before him a 
price list he had just received from London, 
together with a statement showing that 
he would effect a saving of twenty-five 
pounds a year by going there for his goods. 

Good Mr. Figgins stammered out some 
excuses about small returns, the same 
prices as Dr. Unwin had always paid, 
and so forth, but it is needless to say 
these arguments had not much weight 
with a man of exact mind. The rector 
informed Mr. Figgins that he did not 
feel himself in the least degree bound 
to employ Dr. Unwin’s tradesmen, simply 
because he had succeeded to Dr. Unwin’s 
benefice; and as to small returns, if small 
returns meant dear goods, then he must 
transfer his custom to some tradesman 
whose returns were large. If Mr. Figgins 
had been a wise man he would have put 
the price list in his pocket, and said he 
would look through it and see what he 
could do; but he was not a wise man. 
He had been educated in the belief that 
the rector’s tithes, being paid by the 
parish, ought to be spent in the parish. 
As long as he had been in business he had 
enjoyed the whole of the rectory custom, 
and, when he heard from the lips of the 
rector himself the unheard-of doctrine 
that the receiver of the tithes meant to 
spend them how and where he liked, he 
lost his temper, and, making some rude 
and unreasonable remarks, he shuffled out 
of the room. 

That evening, at The Black Bull, he had 
his reward, such as it was. He was the chief 
talker of the evening, for he had a tale of 
thrilling interest to tell to the club; how 
he had had it out with the new parson, 
and had given him a bit of his mind, how 
he had told him not to send to his shop 
for pounds of sugar or ounces of tea. If 
he did he would not get them, for he had 
better send his small orders where he sent 
his large ones. ‘And if there is any sperrit 
in the town,” said Mr. Figgins with a defiant 
look at the company assembled, “all the 
other tradesmen will tell him the same as 
I have told him.” Mr. Wisk, the iron- 
monger, remarked that it was certainly a 
queer sort of a thing if there was no law to 
stop a man from taking all that money out 
of the parish ; and that if there was not, the 
sooner we had a revolution the better-—a 





strange sentiment to come from the mouth 
of Mr. Wisk, seeing that he was one of the 
staunchest Tories in the town. After this 
utterance it seemed to be the turn of our 
butcher, Mr. Ribston, to speak. Mr. Ribston 
stood rather in awe of Mr. Figgins, who 
was guardian of the poor, and supposed 
to have considerable influence in placing 
the Union contracts for meat. His opinion 
on this matter differed from that of Mr. 
Figgins, so he judiciously said nothing, but 
sat with his lips glued tightly round his 
pipe as if he were engaged in some peculiar 
smoking process which prevented him 
from speaking a word. Mr. Ribston had a 
large family, and he did not well see how 
he could echo the haughty defiance of 
Mr. Figgins. He only committed himself 
to speech when the very general proposition 
that things were going from bad to worse 
in the town was .advanced by poor Walter 
Tafnell, who had just rung for his third 
glass of gin-and-water. 

When he first came amongst us Mr. 
Northborough was sore in spirit from 
disappointed ambition, and generally out of 
humour with his kind. He thought nothing 
of the duties of his new position, only of its 
emoluments. He cared not whether 
people went to church or chapel, or nowhere. 
at all, and he trusted no man, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, after his expe- 
rience of the Rev. Thompson White. 

And it is certain that the rector did 
make himself very unpopular indeed ; for 
he would leave nothing alone. He did 
himself the most harm in his interference 
with minor things. Now it was the ringers, 
now the widows’ gift, and now the church 
bread. I dare say he found something lax in 
the management of all these, but he 
certainly found very little injustice, and I 
never heard that a soul was any the better 
after he had reformed them. 

In matters of more importance I am 
bound to say he was often right and 
did much good. It was the rector who 
moved the Charity Commissoners to grant 
a fresh scheme for our Free School. His 
treatment of poor old Dr. Addlestrop, 
the head master, was a little harsh, no 
doubt. It was hard for the latter that 
he, a gentleman of culture and a scholar, 
should be forced to arouse himself from the 
dignified leisure of the last twenty years, 
and teach to tradesmen’s, or even labourers’ 
sons, geography, mensuration, and the ele- 
ments of arithmetic. But Mr. North- 
borough had been all his life in the habit of 
dealing with figures, and spaces, and powers, 
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and dimensions, and none of these had 
either feeling or consciousness. He dealt 
with Dr. Addlestrop on the same severe 
lines of mathematical exactness. When 
certain hints were dropped in his presence 
that the poor old man’s feelings were deeply 
wounded by the new state of things, the 
rector pursed out his lips, shrugged his 
shoulders, and wrinkled up his forehead. 
The question as he had understood it was 
one of public duty, and as such there was no 
place in it for what people were pleased to 
call “ finer feelings.” Indeed he refused to 
recognise feelings at all as factors in the 
problem he had to work out. He did not 
thrust his own feelings out into the public 
gaze on every occasion. If people liked 
to indulge in such weaknesses they must 
abide the consequences. It was hard on 
Dr. Addlestrop, perhaps, but it was still 
harder, the rector declared, and with 
reason too, that the people of Shillingbury 
should have been deprived for years of all 
the benefits which Christopher Sendall, the 
founder of our Free School, had desired 
them to enjoy from his bequest. 

The people most concerned in the 
matter, the tradesmen and better sort of 
mechanics, did not give the rector many 
thanks for the trouble he took, though it 
gave them a school where their children 
could obtain, for a nominal cost, the edu- 
cation most fitted for them. The general 
remark was that the rector had made all 
the stir for the sake of upsetting something, 
and of vexing Dr. Addlestrop, who had 
been the old rector’s bosom friend, and 
not from any wish to benefit the town 
folks ; but this did him injustice. He did 
good service, too, in the matter of the charity 
land. There were half-a-dozen enclosures 
of rich pasture belonging to the poor lying 
within a quarter of a mile of the town. 
These had been let for more years than any 
one could remember to Mr. Docking, of 
Wood End, whose farms lay adjacent to 
them. Mr. Docking was a very good farmer 
and a very well-to-do man; he was also a 
good customer to more than one of the 
trustees who had the letting of the land, and 
this may have been the reason why the rent 
of the poor’s land remained stationary, 
while rents around went up ten or fifteen 
shillings per acre. But the very first time 
the rector attended a trustees’ meeting he 
astonished his colleagues by putting before 
them a statement, drawn up in faultless 
form, and painfully exact, which showed 
them that in the past ten years they had let 
three hundred pounds, which ought to have 





gone to the poor, slip into a rich farmer’s 
pockets. He did not say they had been 
dishonest stewards; but his words and 
figures, taken together, certainly did leave 
an uncomfortable impression behind them. 
As soon as he had finished his speech there 
was silence for a minute or two. There was 
no escape for the peccant trustees. In the 
parish itself there was land of an inferior 
quality rented at a pound an acre more. 
Mr. Figgins, whose wife was a distant 
relation of Mr. Docking, raised a public 
plea for letting well alone seeing that they 
had such an excellent tenant; but the 
rector threw out dark hints as to what 
might happen if an appeal were made to the 
Charity Commissioners, and carried his 
proposal. The year following the land was 
let by auction, a sporting publican hired 
it at nearly double the former rent, and 
Mr. Docking fetched his cushions from the 
church and took seats for himself and his 
family in the Wesleyan chapel. 

We were not avery learned set of people 
in Shillingbury in those days. Our mental 
atmosphere was altogether different to that 
in which our rector had been living before 
he came amongst us. We did not realise 
this at first, and we were puzzled to find out 
how it was that he would always disagree 
with us whenever there was a possibility of 
disagreement. He had not been six weeks 
in the parish before he had demonstrated 
to us that for the last quarter of a century, 
whenever we had acted in any matter 
where there had been an alternative, we had 
invariably gone wrong, and even in carrying 
outour wrong resolutions we had used wrong 
methods. He always had his proofs all ready 
arranged in perfect order, and I must say 
our commonplace and unvarying excuse— 
that things had always been so as long as 
any one in the parish could remember— 
did sound rather weak. But though in 
most cases we stuck obstinately to our old 
ways, we got on fairly well and were no 
worse off in Shillingbury than our neigh- 
bours were. The fact was that the rector’s 
fine cut-and-dried plans and projections, his. 
rigid reasoning on abstract principles, 
would have carried all before them in a 
world constructed and peopled by senior 
wranglers. They were faultless, like those 
delicately made watches which go all wrong 
when the weather becomes too hot or too 
cold; but, luckily for us, they were 
wound up and set going in a faulty world. 
They were exact, like every other pro- 
duct of the rector’s brain, but there were 
disturbing currents in the atmosphere of 
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Shillingbury quite strong enough to relax 
their fine hair-springs and throw all their 
delicate movements out of gear. 

Our rector was, to use a vulgar expression, 
a square man in around hole. When he 
first came he was as antagonistic to his new 
surroundings as acid is to alkali, and as he 
began so he went on. The parish wasin a 
state of perpetual effervescence, and one of 
the elements of disturbance would surely 
be found at the rectory. He came to 
Shillingbury in search of quiet, but his was 
one of those natures which can only rest 
when they have things entirely their own 
way. He might have found quiet, if he 
could have ruled us as he did the under- 
graduates at St. Barabbas. Then again, it 
must have been a cruel disappointment to 
him to find that, in parochial mathematics, 
three and two sometimes make six, and 
that, now and then, two straight lines 
did enclose a space. The one thing he 
sought at Shillingbury evaded him. He 


would have done better to stay on at 
St. Barabbas and make the Rev. Thompson 
White’s life a misery to him. 





A WINTER PICTURE. 


LinkeED hands of woman and of man, 
Eyes waking, watching eyes that sleep ; 
Close-curtained windows, pictured walls, 
Whereon the ruddy fireshine falls 
With cheerful, tender glow ; 
A broidered wrap, a jewelled fan, 
And by the couch a fragrant heap 
Of waxen blossoms, white as snow. 


A weary brow where tresses cling 
Uncurled, as if with heavy dews, 
White flower-like lids, that soft and meek 
Shade the sharp outline of the cheek, 
Like ivory pure and pale ; 
A hand whereon the wedding-ring 
Hangs like a fetter growing loose, 
All sadly, truly, tell their tale. 


So very fair! A year ago 
She wore her bridal coronet. 
So very young! It almest seems 
The shadow of her childish dreams 
Is wrapped about her now. 
No touch of human want or woe 
Hath troubled her young spirit, yet 
She fades like blossom on the bough. 


She fades. Ah! watcher heavy-eyed, 
Cast down thy gold with reckless hand, 
Spread lavishly beneath her feet 
All goodly things and fair and sweet, 
'o snare her weary eyes ; 
She is thine own, thy childish bride, 
Thy blossom from love’s fairy-land, 
Rise up, do battle for thy prize ! 


Clasp, clasp her close in Love’s strong arms, 
Kiss, kiss her close with Love’s warm lips, 
Give all thou hast, and all thou art, 
The very life-blood of thine heart, 
To save her from her fate. 
Let Love stand forth and work his charms 
Triumphant over death’s eclipse. 
Love’s very self replies, ‘‘ Too late!” 





There was no lack of corn and wine, 
No lack of hope’s delightsome flowers, 
No lack of gay and glittering toys, 
Of simple pleasures, childish joys, 
To please her guileless heart ; 
But One hath made a silent sign, 
And through the sunshine of the hours 
His shadow creeps with scythe and dart. 


There was no lack of fondest love 
To fence her from life’s outer air, 
No lack of passion deep and strong 
To clasp her close and hold her long 
In surest, safe embrace. 
The nest is worthy of the dove, 
Soft-lined and warm, and very fair. 
But One prepares another place. 


She is thine own, world-weary man, 
y very own, a little while, 
The tender simple child whom thou 
Hast guarded with a solemn vow, 
et day by day she slips 
A little farther from the span 
Of earthly life—no earthly smile 
Will linger long upon her lips. 


Thy wealth, new-showered upon her life, 
Was powerless to corrupt her soul, 
But ah ! that gold, that useless hoard 
So widely spent, so freely poured, 
Is powerless to save ! 
Fling down thy weapons in the strife, 
Nor love, nor wealth can make her whole. 
Go to, thou canst but deck a grave. 
But when the green grass laps her in, 
Thy tender one, thy little wife ; 
When all that love must bear and do, 
When forced to taste the bitter rue, 
Is borne and done and past ; 
Steal sometimes from the city’s din, 
From all the hum and stir of life, 
To where she slumbers long and fast. 
And doubt thou not that there will be 
Great cause for praise as well as prayer ; 
For praise because that cherished chil 
Was taken hence all undefiled 
By worldly stain or spot ; 
That while the long years weary thee 
With touch of age, and fret of care, 
Eternal childhood is her lot. 
Eternal childhood ! Heaven’s sweet gift 
Unto the blessed pure in heart. 
Look up, pale watcher, all is well, 
The soul, before it reads, must spell, 
Lo ! there thy lesson waits : 
God takes thy flower from earth’s cold drift, 
To bloom in Paradise apart, 
Till thou, too, pass within its gates. 


MADAME GERAND 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


Rose did take cold ; and that night, lying 
awake on a pallet in her room, I listened 
to the sound of a halting step on the other 
side of the locked door—a heavy step that 
came and went incessantly, and seemed to 
drag a weight through the entire length of 
the adjoining house. 

On the Saturday evening, the child be- 
came so much worse that I called in M. 
Desnonets, who, perceiving symptoms of 
erysipelas, ordered leeches—the specific, 
at that time, with French physicians for 
nearly every known disease. By the time 
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they had been brought from Hautbourg, 
and applied, it was nearly midnight ; and 
desiring Mitchell to lie down and get 
some sleep, I wrapped myself in a shawl, 
and prepared to watch until morning by 
the bedside of the little invalid. 

I had sat there for more than an hour, 
and had begun to feel sleepy, when some- 
thing—I knew not what—roused me sud- 
denly, and I found myself in an instant 
wide awake and fully conscious. I looked 
at the sick child—she was sleeping heavily, 
her face flushed with fever, and her little 
hands tossed outside the bed-clothes. The 
bed of the elder child stood at the end of 
the room, and near the door. 

Presently, I heard the door on the land- 
ing softly pushed open. I held my breath 
to listen; and there —oh, horror !—was 
the familiar halting step actually outside. 
Then, the bedroom door, already open to 
admit fresh air, slightly moved, and I saw 
a ghastly figure enter the room, and pause 
within the threshold, as if to look around. 
Had our lives depended on it I could not 
have moved or cried out. I was struck 
dumb and motionless with terror. 

The figure, which was wrapped in some 
white or light-coloured loose garment, soon 
began to move, in a strange distorted way, 
about the room, halting at every step, and 
dragging one leg and foot along, as if they 
were a heavy helpless weight. It passed 
on with a slow uneven movement, support- 
itself by the wall, and stopping at the foot 
of Bertha’s bed, peered through the half- 
closed curtains. My terror lest the child 
should wake up and find herself face to face 
with that spectre, nearly deprived me of 
consciousness. Reaching the ‘toilet-table 
it paused ; and by the dim light of the 
night-lamp burning near, I saw reflected 
in the glass a hideous distorted face, livid 
as that of a corpse, with hanging jaw, 
and—— but I cannot find words to describe 
it. Even now I shudder at the recollec- 
tion. The image of that fearful mask, as 
I saw it looking out at me from the polished 
surface of the mirror, will haunt me to my 
dying day. 

Soon, with a terrible wailing sigh, like 
the moan sometimes heard from a dumb 
creature in torture, it turned slowly, and 
dragging the helpless foot along the floor, 
and supporting itself as far as possible by 
the wall, it quitted the room. Then I heard 
a rustling outside, and the fall of a heavy 
body, and I knew that the fearful thing 
had stretched itself on the landing. 

Summoning all my resolution with a 





mighty effort, I darted across the room, 
noiselessly closed the door, and turned the 
key in the lock. I listened for a while 
with beating heart, and ears strained to 
catch the slightest sound, but soon my head 
reeled, a noise of rushing waters seemed 
to fill the room, and I must have sunk 
fainting on the floor, where, on recovering 
consciousness, I found myself numbed by the 
chill morning air, and so thoroughly over- 
come by terror and fatigue that, finding 
Rose still asleep, I was glad to creep to 
Bertha’s bed, and lie down by her side. 
Here, strange to say, I fell into a heavy 
sleep, from which I was awakened by the 
sound of the Angelus bell, wafted down the 
river from the old tower of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, 

Presently Mitchell knocked at the door, 
and on opening it, I found to my relief that 
the landing was clear, and the door of 
communication fast shut. No trace re- 
mained of the terrible visitor. So great 
was my dread of the story reaching the 
children’s ears, that I refrained from men- 
tioning it to the nurse ; but I sought an 
early interview with Madame Gérand, and 
related the night’s adventure, making no 
secret of my indignation at having been 
subjected to such an ordeal, and represent- 
ing that whoever or whatever her mys- 
terious inmate might be, she had no right 
to expose me and my family, without pre- 
vious warning, to contact with anything so 
alarming. She did not manifest the least 
surprise. It was evident that she or her 
servant had found the door of communica- 
tion open that morning, and suspected what 
had actually occurred. In reply to my 
remonstrance she said that whatever 
inmates it might suit her to harbour in her 
house were no concern of mine so long as 
they did not interfere with me—that, until 
last night, when, through some accident, or 
possibly in consequence of the decay of the 
surrounding wood-work, the door in the 
partition had given way,I had had no reason 
to complain of intrusion—thatshe regretted 
deeply the annoyance to which I had been 
subjected, and in order to guard against its 
recurrence, she had already had the door 
fastened on the inside with a strong iron 
bar. To-morrow—this being Sunday— 
she would have it made yet more secure. 
She had no wish, she said, to detain me in 
her house a moment longer than suited my 
pleasure or convenience, or to bind me to 
any formal notice or forfeiture of rent, 
but, whether I stayed or went, she would 
appeal to my honour as a lady, and my 
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charity as a Christian, to keep secret what 
I had seen and heard. 

This demand, arbitrary and unjustifiable 
as I felt it to be, took me completely by 
surprise, and the annoyance I felt probably 
manifested itself in my countenance ; for 
madame, who had hitherto spoken in the 
set phrases and high monotonous tone of 
one who recites a prepared and well-con- 
sidered speech, seeing me now, as I sup- 
pose, inclined to resent her attempt to 
impose silence on me, lost in some degree 
her self-control, and went on to say ina 
voice quivering with emotion, which she 
strove in vain to suppress, that the aim of 
her life had been to avoid publicity, and 
that it would be more than cruel now to 
bring notice on her, and perhaps, she 
added, the interference of the authorities 
in her concerns. 

It must be evident from the preceding 
part of my story that I am somewhat of a 
coward, and this fact will perhaps account 
for my having been quite subdued by her 
words and manner. In short, she succeeded 
in extracting a promise from me—a promise 
of which I repented before I reached my 
own door. 

Yet more did I regret it on the arrival 
of the physician, who finding the little 
patient very ill, although free as yet from 
dangerous symptoms, declared that she 
could not with safety leave her bed for 
several days. LErysipelas, he said as I 
accompanied him downstairs, was a serious 
thing ; and he need scarcely remind a lady 
of my experience—this was meant as a com- 
pliment—that if driven to the head by 
imprudent treatment, the consequences 
might prove fatal. And, with many fare- 
well bows and flourishes, the little doctor 
and his red ribbon got into the carriage 
and drove away. 

What could Ido? In any caseI should 
only have moved to the Hétel de l'Europe, 
as no lodgings could be provided on 
Sunday; and even this the doctor's fiat 
had put out of the question. On the other 
hand, the promise so cleverly wrung from 
me forbade me to seek advice or protection 
from my English friends. I had nothing 
for it but to remain where I was, and 
guard by locks and bolts against the 
return of the nocturnal visitor, who, I now 
felt certain, must be an idiot or lunatic— 
probably a relative of Madame Gérand, 
though what the necessity for secrecy could 
be was more than I could conjecture. 

The doctor repeated his visit in the 
evening, and found the little invalid much 





improved. The worst of the attack was 
over ;~and we might hope, he said, to see 
her quite restored in a few days, but he 
still enjoined the necessity of care and 
perfeet quiet. It was quite late—nearly 
dusk—when he left the house, and I 
accompanied him to the outer gate, while 
receiving his instructions for the night. 
As he took leave, a clergyman, whom I 
recognised as the curé of the neighbouring 
church of St. Nicholas, entered the court- 
yard, and, saluting me as he passed, went 
on towards Madame Gérand’s door. She 
met him on the steps, and conducted him 
into the house. His visit surprised me, as 
I had never yet seen a clergyman of any 
denomination at Maison-Ronchard ; and I 
had been tempted to believe that madame 
did not herself bow to any religious teach- 
ing. Yet more was I astonished, when 
sitting half an hour later with little Rose, 
to hear from Louison that Monsieur le Curé 
waited in the salon, and desired the honour 
of a few moments’ conversation with me. 


A tall, middle-aged man rose to salute 
me as I entered the room, which was 
dimly lighted by a single shaded lamp. 
His appearance was prepossessing, and the 
tonsure, from which his dark hair hung 
down in waving masses—together with the 
looped-up cassock, and the three-cornered 
hat, resting with a breviary on the table 
by his side—showed him to be a Catholic 
priest. His manner was simple, straight- 
forward, and gentlemanlike. He came, he 
said, at Madame Gérand’s request, to 
express her regret for having spoken 
somewhat abruptly to me that morning— 
I would, he felt sure, excuse her if I but 
knew the heavy anxiety on her mind—and 
to inform me that I need be under no 
apprehension of future disturbance, as the 
unfortunate invalid who had intruded on 
me the previous night was now, through 
the mercy of God—and the priest 
reverently bowed his head—happily at 
rest. He had always been perfectly 
harmless, otherwise Madame Gérand would 
not have run the risk of keeping him in 
such close proximity to her lodgers; and 
the increased restlessness which he had 
manifested during the last few weeks had 
been but the precursor of death. 

I wished much to ask more particulars; 
but something in the curé’s manner forbade 
discussion. He paused at the door to say 
that the funeral arrangements would be 
no annoyance to me, as all should be 
done with the utmost privacy ; and then 
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took leave, giving his blessing to Louison, 
as she saluted him at the foot of the 
stairs. 

I was inclined to ‘reproach myself for 
not having asked if I could be of service to 
the poor lonely woman, but it was now too 
late. Louison and Mitchell were chatter- 
ing downstairs—the latter evidently at 
cross- purposes with Louison’s French. 
They were probably discussing the curé’s 
visit, and speculating on its purpose ; but 
they knew nothing, apparently, of the 
death which had just taken place so near. 
I walked into the court-yard, and looked 
up at Madame Gérand’s windows. There 
was no appearance of anything unusual. 
All was dark and still, save in one room— 
that to which little Delphine had pointed 
in her terror—where a single light was 
faintly burning. 

I do not know when the funeral took 
place—probably on the Monday night, for 
we saw or heard nothing of it, and on the 
second day after the curé’s visit, madame 
was about as usual; but there was a sad- 
ness in her countenance which I had not 
before observed, and an additional shade 
of stern precision in her voice and manner. 

I met her in the evening as she passed 
from the garden to her own door. 

“T hope,” she said in her high measured 
tone, as she coldly shook hands with me, 
“ that you have experienced no bad effects 
from your alarm of Saturday night ; I feel 
that some apology is due to you.” 

With nervous haste I assured her that 
none was needed, 

“Will you come in?” she said, signing 
to me as she spoke to precede her up the 
steps. “I have more leisure now than 
before,” she continued, with a faint attempt 
at a smile; “and you will not be afraid to 
venture into the haunted house. Pray sit 
down,” for we had now reached the sitting- 
room ; and, pointing to a fauteuil covered 
with faded Utrecht velvet, she seated her- 
self on the sofa. 

It was a small poorly-furnished chamber, 
hung round with hideous daubs represent- 
ing fruits and flowers of no recognisable 
species, in the style known at that period 
as poonah-painting ; while a framed print 
of the young Duc de Bordeaux hanging 
over the mantelpiece sufficiently attested 
the political principles of its inmate. 

“Monsieur le Curé must have told 
you,” she resumed, “that it has pleased 
Heaven to remove my late afflicted charge 
into safer keeping than mine.” 

I murmured an assent; adding some- 





thing—no doubt awkward and ill-timed— 
of such a death being a release. 

“You would say so,” madame rejoined, 
“if you knew all. 

‘*You see me now,” she continued in 
her precise, studied English and slightly 
foreign accent, ‘old and grey-haired, and 
you, who scarcely number half my years, 
cannot probably figure to yourself a time 
when I was young, pretty, and beloved—a 
happy wife, and a proud mother. Neverthe- 
less, that time seems to me but as yesterday. 

“‘ My husband was a propriétaire, living 
on his own land in the vicinity of Quimper. 
His mother and a younger brother shared 
our home. Like all Vendéans they were 
pious Catholics, and devoted to the royal 
cause. 

“One winter night, a non-juring priest 
arrived at our door, cold, hungry, and 
worn-out with fatigue. He was an old 
man, and he had been curé of a neighbour- 
ing parish before the troubles began. My 
mother-in-law knew him well; and she 
and my husband welcomed him warmly, 
and entreated him to remain, and recruit 
his failing strength under our roof. He 
had come from Paris; and by the fireside 
that night he told us of the horrors he had 
witnessed there. I need not repeat them. 
Every child is familiar now with the fearful 
tale of the first Revolution. 

“The early dawn found us all assembled 
in a barn at a short distance from the 
house, where—the door having been bar- 
ricaded with carts set on end—the old 
priest celebrated the rites of our Church, 
and administered holy baptism to our 
infant child. The rite concluded, the little 
congregation dispersed as cautiously as 
possible—the priest, disguised in a peasant’s 
blouse, retiring to the wood-house, where 
he lay concealed behind the great heap of 
logs during the daylight hours. But 
Francoise, who was the faithful Bretonne 
nurse of my little one, and who had been 
one of the first to leave the barn, whispered 
to me, as we entered the house, that she 
had seen two figures lurking within the 
copse, opposite the door, and that she felt 
certain we were watched. 

‘A plan was arranged for getting the 
priest away that night toa place of safety ; 
but, before the time arrived, a band of the 
Blues, or Republican soldiers, surrounded 
the house, demanding, with frantic cries, 
that the old man should be given up to 
them, and calling on my husband to sur- 
render himself a prisoner on the charge of 
having harboured a suspect. 
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“He, with his dependants, offered a 
determined resistance ; and the assailants, 
enraged, set fire to the out-offices, whence 
the flames quickly spread to the dwelling- 
house. Francoise, bent on saving me and 
my child, managed, with the assistance of 
her brother, to let us down from a back 
window while the soldiers were engaged 
in dragging logs from the wood-house to 
heap around the burning building ; but, as 
soon as I had seen the little one in safe 
keeping at the cottage of the nurse’s father, 
about half a league off, I returned with her 
to what had so lately been my home. 

“We found the fire raging fiercely, 
while our savage enemies surrounded the 
house, and watched to prevent the escape 
of their victims. Two of these were, 
however, reserved for a different fate. 

“Through a refinement of cruelty, my 
husband and his brother had been rescued 
from the flames; and they now stood, 
bound, amidst their captors, watching the 
destruction of all that they held dear, and 
listening to the death-shrieks of their 
aged mother and her household, as, with 
the priest, they perished in the flames, 

“Francoise and I, afraid to come for- 
ward, concealed ourselves at first behind a 
low wall; but when the flames had begun 
to die out, and the first faint streak of grey 
appeared in the eastern sky, I saw the 
demons in whose power they were, pre- 
paring to fix ropes round the necks of the 
two captives. Then I threw myself before 
them, and entreated for mercy in the name 
of everything sacred ; but I might as well 
have remained silent. They but laughed 
at my despair, and thrust me roughly 
away. 

“‘ During the scene that followed, I lay 
insensible on the ground, and only re- 
covered consciousness to find Francoise 
bending over me in tears; our house a 
blackened pile of ruins, showing dark and 
ghastly against the red dawn; and two 
bodies hanging from the leafless branches 
of a great chestnut-tree, and swaying 
—* with every gust of the chill north 
wind. 

“T did not know at the time—I have 
never since learned—how it happened that 
our lives were spared. It may be that the 
fury of our enemies had exhausted itself 
before they found leisure to decide as to 
our fate. I cannot tell now how, with 
Frangoise’s help, I contrived to reach the 
cottage where we had left my child; nor 
can I recollect how soon after it was that 
old Mathurin, her father, set off with his 





sons to obtain possession of the poor 
remains, for the purpose of interring them 
secretly in consecrated ground. I only 
know that, late that night, as I lay in the 
heavy stupor of despair, with the infant on 
my arm, Francoise knelt beside me, and 
begging that I would prepare myself for a 
startling disclosure, told me that my 
husband still lived. Perceiving some faint 
signs of vitality in the discoloured and dis- 
figured body, they had summoned the wise 
man, or village doctor, who had with ex- 
ceeding difficulty succeeded in restoring 
suspended animation. We may not seek 
to penetrate the designs of Providence, but 
in our poor human judgment, the existence 
thus prolonged could scarcely have been 
deemed a blessing. An illness of many 
weeks, during which he lay concealed in a 
loft over Mathurin’s stable, and seemed to 
vibrate constantly between life and death, 
left him what you saw—a hopeless idiot, 
paralysed, and nearly speechless, recognis- 
ing me only as a dog might recognise its 
owner; but perfectly harmless, patient, 
and easily managed. 

“ We brought him hither—Francoise and 
I—in my mother’s lifetime. My poor 
infant was by this time dead —it had 
never recovered the exposure on that bitter 
January night. We contrived to keep his 
existence a secret, for we dreaded the in- 
terference of the authorities, as he had 
been taken when resisting the soldiers of 
the Republic ; and, later, when such fears 
were at an end, the habit of secrecy had 
grown on us, and we could not parade our 
great grief before the eyes of the world. 

“For more than forty years I have 
watched over and tended him, praying 
night and day that, through Heaven’s 
mercy, he might not be permitted to 
survive me. My prayer has been heard, 
and I am thankful that he is at rest. 

“ Allow me once more to apologise for 
the annoyance [have unintentionally caused 
you; and to beg that the explanation I 
have considered justly due to you may rest 
a secret between you and me.” 


The subject of that evening’s conversa- 
tion was never again alluded to, either by 
me or Madame Gérand. 

I left her house on the following St. 
Jean, and removed to a more convenient 
habitation near the town; but she and I 
were better friends from that time, and I 
was indebted to her later for many acts of 
neighbourly kindness. 

Her house, however, retained its bad 
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name. I considered myself bound, while 
she lived, to keep her secret, and during 
my stay in Hautbourg I was looked on, in 
some measure, as a heroine, in conse- 
quence of having spent a winter at Maison- 
Ronchard. 


AN ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 


A FRUITFUL source of romance is to be 
found in the stories of the English cruelly 
detained in France during the Revolution, 
and later on by Napoleon, and who were 
called détenus. Strange to say, the 
number of our countrymen who were 
residing abroad a hundred years ago, 
appears to have been far greater than at 
present, though the difficulties and ex- 
penses of travel were of course far greater. 
A good deal of this was owing to fashion, 
which deemed travel and visits to foreign 
courts to be an essential in any genteel 
family’s education ; it was also owing to 
quite an opposite cause, viz., the cheapness 
of living abroad, and the happy security 
from arrest for debt which a visit even 
to Calais could secure. 

The adventures of the English abroad 
during the Revolution would make an 
entertaining volume. The story of Grace 
Elliot has been told by herself, and forms 
avery exciting piece of adventure. But 
that of one of the Lords Massareene 
during the same period forms an episode 
that is no less interesting. 

This nobleman appears to have been 
one of the gay “rollicking” lords who 
were in fashion at that period. When 
the Revolution broke out he found himself 
in Paris, and on some suspicion, or for 
some escapade, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. There the daughter 
of the governor of the Chatelet, Marie 
Borcier, took an interest in his sorrows, 
and by her sympathy won his heart, and they 
were married in 1789. No chance of release 
however offered, the weary imprisonment 
went on, and then the intrepid wife con- 
ceived a plan for carrying out his escape. 
This she related some two years later, viz., 
on September 13th, 1791, when safe on 
English -ground, to a member of his 
family, who instantly wrote it down. 
From this interesting little record the 
following is taken : 

* “The many efforts made by Lady M—— 
to deliver her husband from an imprison- 
ment of many years were in themselves so 
very extraordinary, and occasioned events 





so almost unparalleled, that they are 
worthy of being recorded, and ’tis from a 
conversation, had with herself not half an 
hour ago, that I now put down the heads 
of some of the principal events. 

“The first attempt that she made for his 
delivery was by two ladders, one of ropes, 
and the other made of wood and iron ; upon 
which ladder, which required to be fifty 
French feet long, he was to descend 
into the yard, from thence cross into the 
garden, and scale that wall by means of 
the rope-ladder. Lady M—— herself at 
different times conveyed all the materials 
necessary for this work into the prison. 
The boards she brought openly, having 
had them cut in pieces the size of pictures, 
and having herself painted them to 
represent such; the iron and ropes she 
conveyed at different times concealed in 
her clothes; and a ladder the length 
proposed was at last finally finished. The 
next thing necessary was to get a key, that 
at night would open the different doors that 
it was requisite to pass through in order to 
get at the window out of which they only 
could pass. She got the impression taken, 
and as it was impossible to get a key 
made at Paris from an impression without 
raising suspicion, she got the necessary 
tools and made herself a key that opened 
every door that was requisite, except my 
Lord M ’s door, and that, notwith- 
standing every effort, could not be got 
to open. However, this difficulty she 
also contrived to overcome, for as she had 
been obliged to put nine prisoners in 
her confidence, who were all to escape 
with my lord, she concealed an iron 
bar in her clothes, and with this 
had a hole made under the head 
of Lord M——’s bed by which he 
could cross out into the next room, 
the door of which was easily opened by 
her key. This being a noisy business, 
was obliged to be done during the day, 
while my lord and she made as much noise 
as possible, he playing on the fiddle and 
she singing—the ladder had been entirely 
made at night. 

“Everything wasnow prepared and ready, 
and nothing wanting to make the retreat 
secure but the death of two dogs, which 
were the faithful guardians of the yard 
through which the prisoners must pass— 
to this care also she attended, and mixed 
so strong a poison with some food for 
them, that she was sure they were entirely 
incapacitated from doing them any injury 
in their design. Satisfied that everything 
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would succeed to their wishes, and having 
completed everything within the prison, 
she, with her brother, awaited their 
arrival on the outside of the garden wall, 
where, at a little distance, a carriage was 
ready to convey them instantly from Paris ; 
but unfortunately not having thrown all 
the dose prepared for the dogs, one only 
died, and after all the prisoners had 
descended into the yard,the second expiring 
animal revived sufficiently to alarm the 
turnkeys with his barking, who imme- 
diately arriving, found the nine prisoners 
upon the brink of escape; but instantly 
calling the guard, they were all brought 
back, and, horrid to think of, thrown into 
the most wretched of dungeons, where, 
miserably stretched upon straw, without 
light, air, or one comfort human nature is 
capable of tasting, they were left in bitter 
anguish of soul to lament their unsuc- 
cessful attempt, and to mourn their bitter 
punishment. 

“Lady M——’s activity never ceased one 
moment, exerting itself until by her impor- 
tunity the judges after nine dreadful days 
and nights consented to Lord M——’s 
enlargement from his den of horrors to his 
former apartments in the prison. His 
figure when he came out was hardly 
human ; his flesh and clothes were alive 
with vermin ; and with the damp and chill 
of the place he had taken such a severe 
cold that he spit blood for months after. 

“This unsuccessful attempt did not in 
the least damp the spirits of Lady M——. 
She resolved to deliver her husband 
(though from what he had suffered in the 
dungeon, he now dreaded any effort being 
attempted to be made, lest fresh misery 
should again attend him). She was there- 
fore unwilling to tell him all she was 
attempting for hisdeliverance. But three 
or four days before the memorable one 
that laid in ashes that abhorred Bastille in 
1789, and at the commencement of the 
great French Revolution, she spoke to some 
friends of his who were of the National 
Assembly, to entreat they would,, if pos- 
sible, speak in favour of the destruction of 
the Hotel de la Force, and they came and 
told her that if she could engage her 
brother to join the prisoners within in 
breaking the inside doors, while she would 
excite the populace on the outside to force 
the outside gate, they were sure it might 
be done, particularly as they were going 
to get an order for removing the outside 
guard. 

“She undertook to do this, but in order 











to be fully apprised of the business, she 
herself attended the National Assembly, 
where she had everything favourable to 
her wishes, and having settled with her 
brother how he was to manage everything 
within, she assembled the populace about 
her in the Rue St. Antoine, and asked 
them, if the prisoners belonging to the 
Hotel de la Force should break their 
inward doors, whether they would go with 
her and throw down the outward gate. 
She represented that they relieved people 
that had been imprisoned trom having been 
imposed upon, not shut up for lawful 
debts, and therefore in moving their 
generosity and their worth, she depended 
upon their following her thither. This 
harangue, attended with an ample distribu- 
tion of money, had the desired effect, and 
they all marched with her to the outside 
gate, at which the prisoners soon after 
arrived by means also of a woman, a wife 
to one of the men who was there confined, 
who, as soon as they had possessed them- 
selves of the bars of the windows, walked 
before them and knocked at the door as if 
she wanted to pass out, which being opened 
as usual by the guard, they all rushed 
forward and prevented its being again shut 
by placing their bars against it. They then 
addressed the guard, who, for what reason 
it is impossible to tell, their officer being 
absent, permitted them to proceed to the 
next door, which they broke, and so on, 
six in number, until they came to the great 
gate, which could not be forced without the 
utmost difficulty, on the outside. Then 
they knocked, but knocked in vain, for 
though the populace had at first 
willingly followed Lady M—— to that 
place, yet there they stopped, and all 
her promises, all her entreaties, all her 
threats, proved vain to make them attempt 
to throw it down. Distracted at length 
with the fear that all that was done already 
was done in vain, Thomas, her brother, 
leapt up to the top, where a grated iron 
filled up the top of the gate, and there 
with his hands all covered with blood, he 
was endeavouring to drag the bars from 
their sockets. 

“The populace saw this, aid appearing 
affected, Lady M—— once more implored 
their pity, told them it was now or never 
that they could deliver persons that had 
suffered so long and so cruelly. , 

“The instant decided their fate, the 
next saw the gate fall down before them ; 
the prisoners once more saw themselves 
free, once more could breathe the open air 
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and mix with their fellow-creatures. But 
not one would pass the gate until Lord 
M went first, who having been abed 
when this scene began, appeared without 
either hat, coat, or waistcoat, and only a 
stick in his hand, which being seen by one 
of the populace, he ran up to him with an 
old sword, saying : 

“ ¢ My lord, this weapon is a poor one of 
the sort, but it becomes your hand better 
than that you have.’ 

“ Lady M——immediately gave him two 
guineas. 

“The prisoners were immediately con- 
veyed to the Duke of Dorset’s, and from 
thence to a dinner that Lady M—— had 
ordered for them at the Temple. But 
being apprehensive that if Lord M—— did 
not leave Paris that night, he would again 
be taken, she, while they were regaling 
themselves at this entertainment, gave 
orders for her own equipage to be got 
ready to set out about twelve o’clock from 
Paris by the "Bourg St. Denis. In the 
meantime engaging publicly a lodging for 
my lord for some time at the Temple, and 
placing a servant there with orders that 
anybody that came to enquire for him, 
they should say he was asleep. Accord- 
ingly, about the hour appointed, my lord 
and three other gentlemen got into the 
carriage, but were stopped at the gate by 
the populace, who absolutely refused to let 
them pass, Lady M again harangued 
the people. She stepped forward and told 
thei that she would confide in them and 
honestly tell who it was and where the 
person was going who was in the coach. 
She did so, and though they for a time 
continued to oppose it, yet they were at 
length overcome by her arguments and let 
him pass. She returned home to her own 
house, and followed him to England in 
about ten days. 

“ Nothing appears so wonderful as Lady 
M——’s amazing strength of mind in 
having been able to take so active a part 
in such a dreadful affair as the above, con- 
sidering the miseries she had endured from 
having been imagined to have been con- 
cerned in a former attempt for an escape 
made about seven years before. 

“Three gentlemen who were confined in 
the prison with Lord M—— at that time, 
came to him and told him that they 
had a scheme to make their escape, and if 
he would join them he would most cer- 
tainly, as well as they, succeed. This they 
said without at that time informing by 
what means they intended to accomplish 





this end. Lord M—— informed Lady 
M of this conversation, and one day 
another person in confinement came into 
his room, and mentioning the names of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, said that he 
was sure they proposed escaping, for they 
had pistols in their rooms. This appeared 
odd both to Lord and Lady M , as they 
could not imagine what use those could be. 
However, they made a dreadful one of 
them, for they shot at the guard and really 
killed one man. 

“Lady M—— had no idea of this affect- 
ing either her or my lord, and therefore 
was most dreadfully shocked when, upon 
coming as usual to see my lord in the 
morning, she was stopped and told she was 
a prisoner, and summoned to meet these 
three men before the judge, who, it was 
said, had accused her of having conveyed 
to them these arms. Two of these excul- 
pated her, but the third neither by en- 
treaties or threats could be got to utter one 
word, and the judge for this most unjustly 
threw her into a dungeon for twenty days. 
Description can never come up to what she 
suffered in this place. She was without 
cap or handkerchief. She had a muslin 
gown on, and they took the strings off her 
petticoats, her garters, etc., from her, in 
order, as they said, to prevent her destroy- 
ing herself. The dungeon was so low, she 
could not stand up, nor had she anything 
to sit on but wet straw all alive, no light, 
no fire, no comfort. Her pain of body 
from the dreadful damp, the vermin that 
covered her, the want of every absolute 
necessary, in short, no torment but hell 
torments almost could exceed it. At length 
they sent for her out to stand her first 
trial, and the cruelty of the judges was such 
that they would not tell her what her 
sentence was finally to be; but for the 
present ordered her back to her den of 
horrors, which order in general implies 
that the criminal is to be executed. She 
endured it with patience until the turnkey 
was just going to shut the dreadful grate, 
then in an agony she entreated him, as he 
had seen all the patience with which she 
had endured her deep suffering, to reward 
that patience now by telling her whether 
she was condemned to suffer.. He told her 
not, upon which she entered once more 
the dungeon, where she was kept some 
days longer and then sent to the Con- 
ciergerie, where her prison was made most 
comfortable to her by the tenderness of 
the woman that took care of her (the 
Chatelet was the place where she was con- 
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fined in the dungeon). Four months she 
was still to remain before her second and 
final trial, and at the end of that time she 
stood it, and was finally and most honour- 
ably acquitted. She then entreated leave 
to go and see Lord M , who had been 
entirely distracted during the time of her 
imprisonment. He knew that her trial 
was to come on, but did not know of her 
having been acquitted, and at the time 
that she entered the room he was employed 
writing a letter toa lawyer about the cause 
with his back to the door. Her brother 
was sitting on the other side of the table, 
and seeing her appear at the door could 
only say, ‘ There she is,’ and fainted away. 
Lord M——’s joy could only equal his 
former misery during her confinement. He 
had never even shaved himself, and his 
hair, from being quite brown, was become 
entirely grey. The consequences though 
of her prison she will probably never sur- 
vive, for her constitution got a shock it can 
never recover. Soon after her enlarge- 
ment she had so violent a fever that she 
was left for dead, which fever was suc- 
ceeded by an eruption and so dreadful a 
swelling in her breast that it was obliged 
to be laid open, and her whole frame, 
though of the strongest natural make, has 
been so shook that she wil] probably never 
again know what health is, though good 
spirits and good humour seem in her greatly 
to supply the want of it.” 

This foreboding was to come true, for 
the faithful lady—worthy successor to Lady 
Nithsdale—survived only two years after 
her exploit, and died in 1791. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 
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PART Ii. 
CHAPTER XIII. THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


AFTER that one passionate utterance of 
despair and penitence had passed his white 
and quivering lips, Hester left her victim 
quiet for a while; not prompted thereto 
by any impulse of pity, but because she 
was absorbed in struggling with her own 
emotions—those wild steeds over which 
she had imagined herself possessed of the 
fullest. control, but which showed signs of 
being stronger than herself. 

It is one thing to suspect a thing, or even 
to be morally convinced of it ; it is another 
thing to hear it put in words; to see, 
not “in a glass, darkly,” but to stand face 





to face with a fact that has taken actual 
form and shape. 

All through the long years Hester had 
identified Geoffrey Stirling with the man 
who robbed the bank, and built up his own 
fortune on the ruin of others; she had not 
only suspected—she had known. 

And yet the sound of the sinner’s con- 
fession had torn her heart as a knife might 
rip up an old wound, and set it bleeding 
afresh. 

Hester was kneeling by the bed, where 
the curtain was strained tightly back. 
Geoffrey Stirling could not see her; 
but he heard the sound of her deep, long- 
drawn breathing, and moaned uneasily in 
his drugged lethargy. 

Her head was bowed upon the bed ; her 
hands clasped above it. 

It has been said that, by long-nursed 
resentment, her mental vision had become 
distorted, and her own share in her hus- 
band’s misery obliterated. Now the scene 
of his death came before her in vivid and 
bitter reality : the white face rising through 
the dark water, the veil of ripples parting 
to let it pass—to let the sightless eyes stare 
mutely up to heaven, as though imploring 
pity and vengeance ; the drip, drip of the 
water trickling from the long hair, as the 
sodden head lay against her breast; the 
deadly chill of the dead hand huddled 
into the warmth of her own bosom. 

All these things came back to her, 
hounding her on to keener thoughts of 
retribution. 

Was not Gabriel dead? Was not his 
murderer living, successful, honoured ? 

Yes; and he should live too—live to 
suffer, to meet disgrace and shame ; to pay 
the cost of his black and hellish crime. 

The squire was not so ill as people 
thought. Dr. Turtle was a fool. Other 
people were fools. It could not be that, 
after all, this man should escape through 
the gate of death from the consequences of 
his sin and treachery—it could not be ! 

So highly wrought were Hester Deve- 
nant’s nerves that she seemed to herself 
but as the instrument of a higher retribu- 
tion, but as the mouthpiece of many 
sufferers from a great wrong. 

Round about the gaunt, sinewy wrists 
that showed white and wasted above the 
fur coverlet, she saw, in her fevered im- 
agination, the shimmer of handcuffs; the 
skull-like attenuated head of the sick man 
presented itself to her mind’s eye still 
more skull-like, still more attenuated, 
because shorn of its grey shadowy tresses. 
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A felon, in a telon’s prison-garb—thus 
might her eyes gloat over Geoffrey Stirling 
one day. 

This vision was, however, one for the 
future. The present claimed her energies 
now. The bitter chalice that her hand 
holds to the lips of her enemy must be 
drained to the dregs, not merely sipped. 

She peers at the face lying back upon the 
pillows. 

The fever-spots still burn beneath each 
glazed and blood-shot eye; the parched 
lips move, though giving forth no audible 
sound. 

The brain is still working—still half- 
excited, half-numbed by the narcotic. 

Hester slips her arm beneath the pillows, 
raising them gently, until the squire is 
raised with them almost into an upright 
posture. 

Then she gently moves and even shakes 
the helpless hands, first one and then its 
fellow. 

Again the eyes open and stare round 
the lightsome room. 

“What,” moans the sufferer fretfully, 
“no rest, no rest ?” 

“What rest should there be for such as 
you?” says the accusing voice at his 
side—the voice that he takes for that of 
his own accusing conscience. 

“ True, true,” he mutters, in a patient 
acquiescence that is not without pathos ; 
“but I have gone over the ground so often ; 
must I traverse all the weary way again?” 

** Every step.” 

He turns his head wearily from side to 
side, as one may see a dumb animal under 
terrible torture. 

Hester waits a while until this piteous 
movement and protest ceases, 

Then, crouching far back against the 
wall that is bared by the uplifting of the 
braced-back curtain, she puts an initial 
question : 

“Was the crime—the robbery planned 
and carried out by you alone?” 

* By me alone.” Then, with a charac- 
teristic touch of irritability he adds : “ Who 
the devil do you suppose I should ask to 
help me?” 

“ And you did it—that night ?” 

“No, no—I began it by little and little. 
He was going blind, you know; he 
was easily hoodwinked—I cooked the 
ledgers. I was most afraid of poor old 
Anthony ; but if he was puzzled at any 
time, he only thought his own old brain 
was failing him. I tell you he came to 
me trembling, shaking from head to foot ; 


begged me to dismiss him, and to geta 
younger man in his place. Poor old 
Anthony! But I have made it up to him 
—I have made it up to him.” 

Like clockwork wound up to go only 
for a certain time, the squire’s energy and 
consciousness were apt to sink suddenly 
into lethargy until freshly roused. 

The next question Hester put to him had 
to be repeated twice over, spoken close to 
his ear before it pierced into the confused 
and tortured brain. 

“ You used the money—other people’s 
money—for your own purposes ?” 

“Yes; I took a little—a very little at 
first. I speculated with it—it doubled 
itself—trebled itself in my hands. I found 
myself with quite a hoard, and it was all 
for Ralph.” 

“ Of course—all for Ralph.” 

** Who else should it be for? I had no 
ambitions for myself, they were all for him 
—all for him.” 

Then broken images from a terrible past 
came up before the troubled mind, and, for 
a time, Hester could not catch any clue to 
the mutterings of the restless lips. 

“You have a pretty skill, boy. ‘Tis 
marvellous well done. Now, Ralph, say a 
bonnie ‘thank you.’ “Tis neatly carved, 
in truth—and good of you to spend so 
much time on my dear boy’s amusement. 
He is not ungrateful—are you, sweet- 
heart? Iam sorry to see you suffer—try 
a remedy I know of.” 

In a flash Hester remembered Davey’s 
evidence at the time of the robbery. She 
held the clue now ; close and fast too. 

** You drugged the boy Davey?” 

“ Ay, he slept soundly, that night. I 
turned my lantern on his face as he lay— 
he never stirred an eyelash.” 

“ You were in the bank, then ?” 

“Yes; in the bank. As for Gaylad— 
down, Gaylad, down! See how quiet he 
lies. His eyes, fond and faithful, looking 
up to mine. He follows me with them as 
I move noiselessly about. Tut! how the 
door of that safe creaks. This key, too, it 
turns uneasily. Anthony should have seen 
to this better ; it should have been oiled ; 
but he grows old—he grows old. I must 
not be hard on his shortcomings.” 

“ But the outer doors—how have you 
opened the outer doors of the bank ? ” says 
Hester, straining her hair off her brow 
with her hands, white even to the lips 
with eagerness ; drawing her breath hard 
in the effort to keep herself in hand. 
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dead of night, when they don’t want to 
wake a sleeping world? With keys, to 
be sure—duplicate keys, made in Paris 
months before—made cunningly, mind 
you, from casts that I had taken. Someone 
said that he who robbed the bank was 
clever as the Father of Lies himself. They 
said true—true—true.” 

His whole attenuated frame shook with 
a low chuckle that was enough to curdle 
the blood to hear. But Hester was con- 
scious of no fear. She was madly 
impatient—nothing more. 

She wanted to hear the rest of the story. 
Each moment she feared that the narcotic 
might begin to daze and numb in spite of all 
her efforts, and so the tale be left unfinished. 

“Why did you pitch upon that night of 
all others ?” 

“T dared not wait any longer; the 
dividends were becoming due—the whole 
thing would out then. The money was 
gone, I tell you; good solid gold drained 
away little by little, like wine, rich and 
yellow, from a leaking cask.” 

“But if you had not seen Davey that 
night, if you had had no chance to drug 
him (the keys of the safe were in the desk 
in his room), if he had awakened, what 
would you have done?” 

“ Killed him.” 

The long sinewy hands link and inter- 
twine themselves together in a grisly 
tension, strangling an imaginary spy. 

Then comes a sudden change. The 
mouth works and trembles, a heavy sob 
heaves and rends the hollow breast. 

“Poor boy—poor faithful Davey! he 
would not have known me for his master, 
though ; he would not have known whose 
hand was crushing out his life—thank 
Heaven for that!” 

“He would not have known you for 
Geoffrey Stirling—you were too well dis- 
guised for that.” Hester hisses the words 
through her teeth ;-she clenches her hand 
as she utters them, for her they bear a 
terrible significance. 

‘“‘T should think you must be the devil, 
since you know so much about it!” says 
Geoffrey Stirling, for the first time straining 
round towards where the voice comes from, 
and clutching at the coverlet to help him- 
self. But the effort exhausted him. He 
fell back heavily upon his pillow, and lay 
staring blankly at the shimmering candles 
reflected in the mirror that faced the foot 
of his bed. ‘Are they stars?” he said, 
pointing tothem; ‘‘God’s eyes watching— 
watching all night long ?” 





“Did the stars seem like the eyes of 
God to you that night, Geoffrey Stirling ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, putting his 
hand to his brow as if to clear away the 
tangle of shifting thoughts and memories 
that held him in its horrible meshes. “ Yes, 
and every leaf a listening ear.” 

“Still, the waggoner’s frock, the red 
beard and heavy false locks were a safe- 
enough blind—eh ?” 

‘True ; but the eyes up above could see 
through that; they pierced to my heart— 
to my heart, I tell you.” 

* You burnt the ledgers ?” 

“ Yes ; leaf by leaf. It would not have 
done to make a great blaze, you know— 
too much smoke, too much smoke. Even 
as it was, some fool saw it. When all 
honest men ought to have been in their 
beds, he chose to be wandering about spy- 
ing out what he could see.” 

“He saw you returning home, did he 

not?” . 
“Yes, but that didn’t matter; how 
should it? He wasn’t like the eyes that 
watched from above. He was a fool, as I 
said before. I stood aside to let him pass. 
I was always an advocate for the working- 
classes showing proper respect to their 
betters—always, anyone will tell you 
that——” 

“Had you burnt the notes as well as the 
ledgers ?” 

“Why not? What good were they— 
eh? So much worthless paper. Phew! 
how they curled up and crackled as they 
burnt! They stuck to my fingers like 
living things.” 

“Some one else saw you that night, 
besides the fool who ought to have been 
in his bed, and wasn’t ?” 

‘** Another fool—eh ?” 

“No; one whom men called a madman 
—Gabriel Devenant.” 

“He is dead, I tell you. 
sewing his shroud.” 

A restless fear came into Geoffrey 
Stirling’s face as he spoke; the sweat 
beaded on his hollow temples. 

“No,” he said with feverish eagerness, 
putting out his hand as though to push 
away some unwelcome suggestion ; “ no, I 
will not see him. I have been ill Let 
me go.” 

“Gabriel was fond of wandering about 
in the night-time,” went on Hester’s voice 
with pitiless distinctness ; “he saw you 
that night, he followed you home. He 
suspected you to be the sinner you are.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Geoffrey 
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sharply, with all his old abruptness of 
speech; “he was a vague dreamer. He 
hadn’t it in him to divine a thing like 
that. Anyhow, what does it matter ? he’s 
dead—dead and gone to dust long enough 
ago; who cares what he fancied in that 
mad brain of his? I dream of him some- 
times. His eyes follow me—they are mad, 
they glare. Isee them now. Come here, 
whoever you are ; stand between them and 
me! You need not be afraid. I tell you 
the man is dead—dead—dead !” 

He cowered down, covering his own 
eyes with a shaking hand to hide them 
from the glare of those others. 

“He died by your hand, Geoffrey 
Stirling—he died by your hand as truly as 
though you had plunged a knife into his 
heart. By you his wife was made a widow, 
and his child fatherless.” 

Hester’s words now came pantingly, nor 
was the fevered flush on the sick man’s 
cheek deeper than that which stained her 
own. 
“You think so, do you?” said the 
squire, with one of his quick transitions of 
mood casting aside fear, and speaking 
mockingly ; “well, well, anyway, since he 
took to harbouring foolish fancies, he’s 
better out of the way. A madman’s 
fancies, I tell you, nothing more. Phew! 
the people would have been ready to tear 
him in pieces, they would have jeered at 
him, hustled him away—God knows what 
they wouldn’t have done to him if he had 
breathed a word against Geoffrey Stirling! ” 

He had forgotten his confession, his 
remorse, his penitence. 

The drug he had swallowed was 
beginning to assert its specific powers, only 
the more powerfully for enforced delay. 

In a little while he would drift away 
into a land of slumber, where Hester’s 
will could no longer touch or stir him. 

She recognised this in the altered tone 
of his voice, and the dull glare of his eyes. 
She saw the beaded sweat stand on his 
hollow temples. She saw the fevered flush 
beginning to fade from his cheek, as the 
roseate tints fade from the evening sky 
when the sun has gone down. 

The night, the quiet night of sleep, was 
at hand—the night in which none could 
work. 

At once Hester dropped the part of the 
accuser, and slipped into that of the skilled 
nurse. 

She placed the sick man more easily 
upon his pillows, seized the chance of the 
consciousness that yet remained to him to 





induce him—not without much display of 
tact and gentle persuasion—to take a cup 
of strong soup and brandy, and then she 
sat herself down by the fire to cast up her 
gains. 

He must not slip through her fingers by 
passing under the dread, dark portal of 
Death. She had played for high stakes 
to-night, and she had won. The story of 
the bank robbery was hers. Here and 
there blanks in the tale could be filled in 
with knowledge gained during the patient 
waiting and watching of the long years 
that were past, items that fitted into the 
narrative as told by the chief actor in it as 
perfectly as the bits into a child’s puzzie- 
map. 

Truly the “mission” undertaken while 
she left little Hilda to the care of old 
M. Lemaire, had not been undertaken in 
vain. The flash of intuition that came to 
her as she read the three words written in 
tremulous and hasty characters on a slip 
of paper clenched in her dead husband’s 
hand, had not been a will-o’-the-wisp lead- 
ing on to bogs and morasses of folly and 
confusion. It had been rather a light from 
heaven ; a ray to guide her to the haven 
(of revenge) where she would be. 

These were the thoughts that crowded 
through her mind as she sat by the fire in 
the stillest hour of that still night, whose 
quiet was broken only by the deep, regular 
breathing of the sleeping man extended on 
the bed. 

Once Hester rose and stole on tip-toe to 
look at her helpless enemy. 

So may the treacherous wife of Heber, 
the Kenite, have looked at Sisera as he 
slept, gently putting aside the locks from 
his temple to make sure of the spot where 
the cruel nail should enter. 

No nail or hammer had Hester in her 
strong white hands. Her vengeance took 
a different form and shape, for, as she bent 
above him, once more the vision of 
Geoffrey Stirling with gyves upon his 
wrists, with shorn head, and shameful 
felon’s dress, came up before her mind, 
lighting her eyes with a cruel joy, parting 
the grand lines of her lips in a triumphant 
smile. 

It has been said that in Hester the lust 
of vengeance blinded her to all her own 
shortcomings in the past. And now, no 
memory of her own sins against her husband 
jarred upon her sense of triumph—no 
memory of the scourge of bitter words laid 
on shrinking shoulders with pitiless severity 
visited her to-night. 
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She, a blameless, cruelly injured woman, 
was the avenger of a murdered man— 
that man the one thing on earth she had 
ever loved with passion; that man the 
lover of her youth, the husband of her 
womanhood ; the man whose eyes had held 
hers with a spell of tender beseeching in 
the dear dead days; the man whose lips, 
meeting her own in a first long kiss, 
while all the gloaming around them was 
sweet with the fresh-cut hay, had taught 
her that the loveliest thing in life is love. 

She never remembered Gabriel, when 
most she thirsted to avenge him, as the 
husband her jealous fancies had flouted and 
driven from her side—the man whose life 
and talents she had striven to grasp and 
crush, No! He always came before her 


memory as the dark-eyed lover of those 
halcyon days, when the light of his love 
was to her heart as the sunshine to the 
flowers ; when the touch of his hand on hers 
made all the pulses of her blood beat with 
ineffable delight. Those days of half-uncer- 
tain bliss were the only days of tenderness 


and content her stormy nature had ever 
known. The strong element of selfishness 
in Hester’s nature naturally prevented her 
finding that exquisite happiness in mother- 
hood that it is given to some women to 
find, since mother-love, to be true and 
satisfying, must know no dross of self. 
Hilda had, hitherto, stood for but little in 
her mother’s life ; had appeared to her more 
in the guise of a creature under authority to 
be bent to her will, than a gift, God-given, 
to be loved and cherished. 

Hester, bending over the fire, absorbed 
in thoughts of a day to come—a day in 
which all her greed of vengeance should be 
satisfied as some glutton at a lordly feast, 
had not bethought her to put out the 
lights that still flooded the room with a 
soft radiance. She had forgotten that 
they burned on, shimmering on the bed and 
its occupant, lighting up her own set face 
into a statuesque, transparent beauty. 

But as she turned, swayed by some 
passing thought, towards the sick man’s 
couch, she met his eyes—widely open— 
staring—and yet asleep. 

A cold shudder passed through her as 
she met that stony, sightless gaze. 

It was too like the ghastly, unblinking 
stare of dead eyes that once looked up to 
the sky above, as a dead man’s head 
rested on her breast, and the water dripped 
down on to the drowned flowers from his 
heavy locks, not to fill her soul, brave 
woman as she was, with craven terror. 





Meeting those eyes she knew they saw 
her not. Meeting them she knew they 
watched a world invisible save to them- 
selves alone. 

Another moment, and with a long 
shuddering groan Geoffrey Stirling has 
risen from his bed, and is standing 
grasping the foot-rail, a ghastly, awful 
figure, half of life, half of death—wholly of 
neither. 

It is Hester who has set in motion the 
wheels of this horrible automaton; this 
thing that seems to move by clockwork 
without will of its own, and simply because 
a power beyond itself compels it. 

The tortured brain, exalted to a pitch 
that savours of madness, even in sleep, 
exerts its autocratic power over the poor 
feeble body. 

Colourless as that of the dead is the face 
of the sleep-walker; his lips are livid; and 
though they work convulsively now and 
again, no audible sound issues from them. 

Hester seems spell-bound. She clings 
with both hands to the arm of her chair, 
and stares and stares at the slowly, 
mechanically moving figure that she dare 
not molest. 

He has crossed the room, turning his 
head restlessly this way and that, as one 
who is watched, who fears pursuit. Yet 
is every movement not that of a sentient 
being, but of a thing governed by some 
ghastly power outside itself. Now he 
kneels by the old brass-bound coffer, and 
Hester, in her eagerness and terror, has 
risen, and bends forward, yet never quits 
her hold upon the chair. 

The hands of the figure move softly 
and stealthily over the carved lid. There 
is a click, and the coffer-lid falls back. 

Within lies, crumpled up, something in 
dead white folds, while seen against it is 
what looks like a gory patch. 

With the same horrible mechanical pre- 
cision as has marked all his former move- 
ments, Geoffrey Stirling has raised his 
hands towards the lappets of the flowered 
dressing-grown he wears, evidently with 
intent to divest himself of it, when he 
turns his head towards the further door that 
has opened slowly. Then his hands drop to 
his sides, and with a terrible wailing cry he 
struggles to his feet, and so stands with 
arms outstretched and head thrown back. 

In a moment Davey’s arms clasp him 
round ; as easily as a mother lifts her babe 
he has borne his master to the bed, laid 
him tenderly thereon, and is bending over 
him. 
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“Give me some brandy, for God’s sake | 
_white hand clutching the curtain till the 
He cannot stir himself, for Geoffrey’s | 


—quick !” he cries. 


arms cling wildly about him, striving to 
pull him down, down, closer, closer to him. 

“ What ie all this ? What has happened ? 
Was he walking in his sleep? Not un- 
dressed, too, and it is nearly morning!” 
says Davey, as he forces the brandy 
between his master’s pallid lips. ‘ You | 
must have fallen into a doze,” he continues. 

And Hester herself, almost as pale as 
the sick man, acquiesces in this supposi- 
tion, and strives to lend a hand in restoring 
the squire to life and consciousness. 

““My God! is he dead?” cries Davey, 
his voice rising to a scream. 

But Geoffrey Stirling hears that pitiful 
cry and tries to raise his head, tries to 
smile; at last—speaks. 

“‘T am glad you are come, Davey. They | 
said you had gone on a long journey. Do! 
not leave me again.” 

“ What is it, master? Oh, master, what | 
ails you?” says Davey, sobbing like a woman. | 

As for Hester, she pulls the curtain of | 
the bed into its place and shrinks behind | 
it. All that Davey can see of her is one | 
hand clutching the outer folds of the | 
drapery as the hand of a drowning man 
might clutch a rope. 

“T have had terrible dreams to-night,” | 
continues Geoffrey Stirling, never once | 
letting go his hold of Davey, never once | 
taking his eyes from the dear true face | 
bending over him—his eyes that are no) 
longer glassy and unseeing, but though | 
strangely dim and sunken, are eyes that | 
are sane and see what they look upon— | 
“terrible dreams, Davey. I have been 
going over the same old weary road that I | 
have traversed so often; but I think—I | 
fancy—I have passed along it for the last | 
time. Listen to me, Davey. Can you | 
hear every word I say? Are you sure?” 

“ Every word. Master — master!” 


face for tears. 

Geoffrey Stirling stretches himself up- 
wards and backwards in Davey’s arms. 

“T have confessed—I do repent. Pray 
that God give me peace.” 

Bewildered, amazed, thinking his master 
still raves in delirium, Davey is tongue- 
tied, tear-blinded. 


words they sing ? 


|“ Davey, only hear them ! 
/was sorry not to wait until he came, 


And still all he sees of Hester is the 


curtain shakes and trembles. 

‘It has been dragging me down, down 
to hell—the gold, Davey, the gold that 
was not mine to take! The tears and 
crying of the widow and the orphan have 
been tearing at my heart, maddening me, 
driving me to despair ; but now—I do con- 
fess, 1 do repent. Pray God to give me 
peace !” 

“Tam praying, master—I am praying 
with all my heart.” 

“Hush! do you not hear the singers 
out in the night? Can you hear the 
How sweet—how sweet 
it is!” 

Frantic with fear, yet knowing not what 
to do, Davey supports the poor drooping 
head upon his breast, raising the worn 
figure higher and higher as breath seems 
to fail and life to ebb. 

, As he does so he sees a smile on the pale 
ips. 

The eyes that were closed a moment 
before open widely, full of the bright 
sweetness that had once won the hearts of 
men. 

“They are singing still,” he says. 
Tell Ralph I 


but that I—couldn’t stay. Tell him to 
make——” 

That message is never finished. Death 
cuts the words in twain. 

When Davey moves away from the bed 
where he has laid what once was Geoffrey 
Stirling tenderly and reverently down, 
Hester Devenant is standing by the open 
coffer. 

As Davey comes to her side she bends 
over it, raises the thick white folds that 
fill it, and in silence looks at him. 

“What does this mean?” gasps 
Davey, a terrible look of fear in his eyes, 


‘ _his heart beginning to labour in his breast. 
answers Davey, but cannot see his master’s | 


“It means that Geoffrey Stirling was 
the ghost that walked in the shrubbery— 
it means that Geoffrey Stirling was the 
man who robbed the bank—it means that 
I, Hester Devenant, am—foiled !” 

With this she breaks into harsh and 
bitter laughter, and Davey falls back from 
her as from some terrible thing he both 


_loathes and fears, 
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